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tish  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  Libraries, 
etc.,  776,  7.  Private  Libraries, 
777. 

IrtbrarUo  in  the  Universities  on  and 
Dear  the  Rhine,  779  sq.  Number 
of  Vols.  and  MSS.  at  Bonn,  782 ; 
at  Heidelberg,  783,  4;  at  Bale, 
784,5. 

Library,  Foreign  Theological,  776. 

Lineoln,  Prof.  J.  L,  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Article,  No.  X,  217—41. 

Lobeck^  C.  jL,  Prof  at  Konigsberg, 


Notice  of  his  Patbologiae  Sermo- 
nis  Graeci  Prologomena,  215,  16. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  German  Re¬ 
former,  Notices  of  him  in  Life  of 
Melanchthon,  .301 — 46. 

M. 

MachiavtUi,  The  times,  character 
and  political  system  of,  122 — 166. 
Italian  republics  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  122, 3.  Similarity  with  those 
of  Greece,  123,  4.  Crisis  of  Ma- 
chiavelli's  life,  124.  Corruptions 
of  the  age  in  Italy,  124 — ^27 ;  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  favor  of  virtue,  127. 
Causes  of  the  corruption,  127,  8. 
Corruptions  of  the  clergy  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dante,  128,  9;  according 
to  Machiavelli,  129,  30.  Burning 
of  Savonarola,  129,  30.  Private 
character  and  public  employ¬ 
ments  of  Machiavelli,  131 — 33. 
His  character  as  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist,  133;  as  historian,  133,  34, 
His  political  treatises,  134  sq. 
Character  of**  the  Prince,”  135  sq. 
Some  of  its  worst  maxims,  135— 

8.  Machiavelli’s  opinion  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  of  Caesar  Borgia,  138, 

9.  His  general  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  a  prince,  139.  The 
key  to  his  moral  system,  140.  His 
golden  chapter,  140,  1.  His  pa¬ 
triotism,  141.  Reception  and  sub¬ 
sequent  fate  of  his  writings,  142,3. 
Frederic  IL,  and  critique  upon 
Machiavelli,  143,  4.  His  worst 
principles  originated  with  Aristo¬ 
tle,  144, 5.  His  condemnation  of 
tyranny,  145.  Tone  of  his  morals 
in  advance  of  his  age,  146.  His 
system  the  only  consistent  expe¬ 
diency,  147.  Access  not  a  test 
of  right,  148, 9.  British  conquests 
in  the  east  condrrn  his  doctrines, 
150,  1.  Farther  illustrations  of 
them  from  History,  151 — 3.  Does 
honesty  or  fraud  ensure  tlie  great¬ 
est  present  success?  153 — 8.  Do 
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the  Scriptures  ensure  present  i 
worldly  success  to  the  good  ?  158 
— 164.  The  surest  way  to  gain 
this  world,  not  the  surest  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  good, 
164—6. 

Melanchlhon,  Philip,  Life  of,  301 — 
346.  Value  of  his  influence  in 
the  Reformation,  301 — 4.  Value 
of  Galle’s  Life  of  him,  304.  His 
birth  and  parentage,  304,  5.  His 
proflciency  in  study,  305—7.  His 
early  piety  and  devotion  to  theol¬ 
ogy,  307 — ^9.  His  appointment  as 
Prof  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  5309, 
10.  His  journey  thither  and  re¬ 
ception,  310,  II.  His  success  in 
teaching,  310—13.  His  works 
printed  while  Prof  of  Greek,  310. 
His  Theol.  labors  and  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Prof  of  Theology,  313, 
14.  His  manner  of  Lecturing, 
314,  15.  Publications  in  Theol-  I 
ogy,  315 — 17.  His  Loci  Com¬ 

munes,  31^  17.  Characteristics  I 
of  his  writings,  318.  His  domes-  ^ 
tic  happiness,  cares  and  sorrows,  i 
319 — His  regard  for  his  j 
friends,  ;323,  4 ;  humility,  324,  5 ;  j 
mildness,  !325, 6.  His  fidelity  and  ' 
attachment  to  truth,  326;  piety, 
327 ;  theological  belief,  328,  9.  | 
Changes  in  his  theological  belief,  | 
330,  1.  His  exalted  reputation,  { 
322.  His  qualifications  for  a  Bib-  I 
lical  interpreter,  332 — 5.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  Church  History,  335,  6. 
Melanchthon’s  relations  to  Lu¬ 
ther,  336 — 43.  His  last  days,  343 
— 5 ;  his  death,  345,  6. 

Ministry,  on  Fulfilling  the,  743 — 59. 
Earnestness  characterizes  the 
faithful  minister, 743.  His  thoughts 
and  labors  are  identified  with  his 
age,  743,  4.  Necessity  of  earnest 
devotion  to  its  private  duties  and 
labors,  744,  5.  Reflex  influence 
of  ministerial  duties,  745, 6.  The 
minister  should  live  for  the  world. 


746.  Advantage  of  sebolarsbip 
to  him,  746—9.  He  should  not 
be  a  mere  exhorter,  or  preach  too 
much,  747, 8.  Facilities  afforded 
the  scholar,  and  the  use  the  min¬ 
ister  should  make  of  them,  750. 
The  minister  should  promote  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  the  day,  750 
— ^2.  Influence  of  piety,  752,  3. 
Contentment  and  permanence  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  fulfil  the  min¬ 
istry,  753 — 5.  The  ministry  as  a 
preparation  for  future  blessedness, 
755—7.  Sympathy  of  glorified 
spirits  with  the  faithful  minister, 
757,  8.  His  reception  and  recol¬ 
lections  in  a  future  world,  758,  9. 

Mission  Seminary  at  B41e,  account 
of;  786. 

N. 

Notices,  Select  and  Intelligence,  No. 
IX,  214—16;  No.  X,  403—12. 
See  also  Inielligence. 

*  O. 

Oecolampad,  Notice  of  J.  J.  Herzog’s 
Life  of,  406. 

Origen,  Rede;)enning’8  Life  of,  378 
— 385.  The  time  and  place  of 
his  birth,  378, 9.  His  early  char¬ 
acteristics  and  acquisitions.  .379, 
80.  His  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  practical  conse¬ 
quences,  380,  1.  His  study  of 
philosophy,  381,  2.  His  visit  to 
Rome,  382,  3.  His  study  of  He¬ 
brew,  383.  His  patron,  and  con¬ 
sequent  literary  labors,  1183,  4. 
His  commentaries,  384.  His  re¬ 
moval  to  Palestine,  residence  in 
Cappadocia,  Athens  and  Caesji- 
rea,  384,  5.  Value  of  Redefren- 
ning’s  Life,  385. 

P. 

Palestine,  Geographical  Notes  on, 
398 — 403.  The  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  398,  9.  Masada ;  its  discov¬ 
ery,  .399,  400 ;  Josephus’  dc'scrip- 
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tion,  400,  1 ;  its  position  and  his¬ 
torical  interests,  401,  2.  Route 
from  mount  Lebanon  to  Baalbek, 
402,  a 

Parkf  Edwards  Professor  at  An¬ 
dover,  Article,  No.  XI,  461—499. 

Porter^  Rn.  JV.,.^.,  Article,  No.  IX, 
95—121. 

R. 

Redepenning^  Ernst  Rud.,  Prof,  at 
Gottingen,  Review  of  his  Life  of 
Origen,  378 — 385. 

Ritter f  Henry y  Notice  of  his  History 
of  Philosophy,  403,  4. 

RobbinSy  R  D.  C.,  Librarian,  Tbeol. 
Sein.,  Andover,  Articles,  No.  IX, 
51—94;  No.  X,  347—378;  and 
No.  XII,  699—743. 

Robinsony  Edwardy  Prof,  in  Theol. 
Sem.,  N.  Y.,  Articles,  No.  XI, 
413-461;  No.  XII,  605—6.52. 
Notes  to  Article  on  the  Sources 
of  the  Jordan,  etc..  No.  IX,  207 — 
14.  New  Harmony  of  Gospels, 
reviewed,  1 — ^21.  * 

Roedigery  A.,  Prof,  at  Halle,  Notice 

.  of  his  edition  of  Gesenius’  Heb. 
Grammar,  214 — 15.  Prof.  Stu¬ 
art’s  Translation  of  it,  789. 

Roman  Private  Lifty  217 — ^241.  Re¬ 
searches  of  German  writers  in 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
17 — 19.  Character  of  Becker’s 
and  Bottiger’s  Works  upon  Ro¬ 
man  Private  Life,  219, 20.  Night- 
view  of  Rome,  221 .  The  Roman 
house  furniture  and  ornaments, 
221 — 5.  Visitors,  223,  4.  The 

Library  and  its  appendages,  225 
— ^9.  Materials  and  implements 
of  writing,  226,  7.  The  kdus  of 
the  Roman  student,  228.  Roman 
booksellers  and  their  relation  to 
authors,  229, 30.  Horace  and  his 
noble  patron  Maecenas,  230,  31. 
Journey  of  Gallus  to  his  villa,  232. 
The  country  residence  of  Gallus, 
2:12 — 4.  His  garden,  234.  Baiae 
as  it  was  and  is,  234,  5.  Loss  of 


royal  favor,  235.  His  dress  and 
appearance  in  the  Forum,  236. 
The  frugality  of  the  early  Romans, 
237.  A  banquet  in  the  f>eriod  of 
the  Empire,  236 — 40.  The  En¬ 
glish  Translation  of  Gallus,  241. 

S. 

Scholary  the  Youth  of  the,  95 — 121. 
Subject  of  the  Article,  the  early 
training  of  the  scholar,  95.  What 
it  is  to  be  a  scholar,  92 — 97. 
What  he  is  not,  97.  Knowledge 
of  Lnncruages  necessary,  98 — 100. 
Value  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Classics,  100—102. 
Plan  for  studying  them,  102  sq. 
First  let  him  learn  the  German, 
102, 3.  Then  commence  Latin 
and  Greek  with  the  oral  method, 

104,  5.  Study  of  Mathematics, 

105,  6;  History,  106,  7 ;  Geogra¬ 
phy,  107 ;  modern  languages, 107. 
The  natural  sciences,  108.  Im¬ 
provement  of  memory  by  learn¬ 
ing  choice  selections,  108.  Ob¬ 
ject  of  education  to  develop  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  109,  10;  to  give 
an  active  spirit,  110;  to  form  the 
man,  110 — 112.  Secret  of  the 
success  of  Webster  atul  Walter 
Scott,  112 — 114.  Advantages  of 
the  country  and  city  to  the  young 
scholar,  115,  116;  of  active  sports 
in  the  open  air,  116 — 118;  of  con¬ 
tact  with  men,  118.  Guidance 
and  encouragement  of  the  schol¬ 
ar,  118,  119.  Importance  of  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  culture,  119,  20. 
Arnold  an  example  for  scholars 
and  teachers,  121. 

Scriptures  (the),  the  proper  Stand¬ 
ard  of  appeal  in  the  Formation  of 
moral  and  religious  character,  22 
— 36.  Necessity  of  a  standard  of 
appeal,  22.  Different  standards 
of  ap))eal  examined,  22  sq. ;  (1) 
prudential  maxims,  22,  3;  (2) 
the  finer  sentiments,  23,  4  ;  (3) 
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an  elaborated  system  of  Morals,  i 

24,  25 ;  (4)  The  light  of  nature, 

25,  26.  The  Bible  a  true  rule  of 
Life,  26  sq.  Its  influence  in  rec¬ 
tifying  the  disturbed  mechanism 
of  the  soul,  26—29.  It  furnishes 
knowledge  for  the  formation  of 
character,  29,  30.  It  lays  prohi¬ 
bition  on  incipient  evil  in  the 
heart,  30,  31.  It  secures  purity 
in  the  intellect,  31,  32.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  elements  of  a  manly 
character,  32—35.  It  affords  a 
perfect  example  for  imitation,  35, 
36.  It  supplies  the  most  urgent 
motives,  36. 

Schott,  Henry  Augustus,  Prof,  at  Je¬ 
na,  Abstract  from  Vol.  II.  of  his 
Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit,  461 — 
499. 

Sears,  Bamas,  President  of  Newton 
Theol.  Institution,  Articles,  No. 
X.  378—385 ;  No.  XI.  579^-604. 

Seffer,  Dr.  G.  K.,  teacher  in  one  of 
the  gymnasia  at  Leipsic,  Notice 
of  his  Elementary  Book  of  the 
Hebr.  Language,  21.5. 

Sermons,  Schott’s  Treatise  on  the  1 
Subject-matter  of,  461-499.  [Rea¬ 
sons  for  publishing  an  Abstract 
of  it,  462].  Ancient  and  modern 
use  of  the  term.  Invention,  462. 
The  theme  of  a  discourse  should 
appeal  to  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  463.  Value  of  sincerity 
in  the  preacher,  463,  4.  Dis¬ 
courses  should  be  both  doctrinal 
and  practical,  464,  5.  Manner  of 
preaching  upon  the  doctrines, 
465,  6.  General  and  special  sub¬ 
jects  in  Christian  morality,  466^  7. 
Practical  and  ethical  discourses, 
467,  8.  Historical  subjects,  468, 
9 ;  rules  for  their  flection,  469, 
70.  Treatment  of  philosophical 
subjects,  471.  Advantages  of 
preaching  from  texts,  472-4.  Syn- 
iJutic  and  analytic  discourses,  473, 
4.  Analytico-synthetic  discourses, 
69 


475.  The  homily,  475.  Variety 
in  themes  of  discourse,  476,  7. 
Oratorical  description,  477 — 81; 
illustrated  by  a  sermon  of  Dra- 
seke,  478  and  note.  Elucidation 
of  abstract  notions,  478 — 80.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  success  in  the  pulpit, 

481,  2.  Two  kinds  of  conviction 
of  truth,  knowledge  and  faith, 

482.  Kinds  of  arguments  by 
which  we  are  convinced  of  the 
truth,  483, 4 ;  they  should  be  brief, 
484,  5 ;  those  acknowledged  to 
be  valid,  485.  Passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  explanation  of  them,  487, 
8.  Methods  of  presenting  the 
same  kind  of  arguments,  488—92. 
Manner  of  counteracting  opinions 
and  feelings,  opposed  to  the  theme 
of  discourse,  492 — 5.  The  degree 
to  which  the  preacher  may  excite 
the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  496, 7. 
The  meaning  of  Topics  in  rheto¬ 
ric  and  its  use,  497 — 9. 

Servetus,  Michad,  Life  and  Death  of, 
51 — 94.  His  Parentage  and  youth, 
51.  Early  development  of  his 
peculiarities,  52,  3.  Personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  53.  His  first  work  up¬ 
on  the  Trinity,  53,  4.  The  spirit 
of  his  book  and  its  reception,  54, 
5.  Second  change  of  name,  and 
departure  from  Germany,  56.  His 
study  of  natural  s(‘ience  and  med¬ 
icine  and  lectures,  56,  7.  Publi¬ 
cations  at  this  time,  56,  7.  His 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  rebap¬ 
tism  at  thirty  years  of  age,  57,  8. 
His  residence  in  Dauphiny,  58. 
Servetus’  letters  to  Calvin  and  his 
answers,  59 — 61.  His  letters  to 
Pepin,  62,  3.  Character  of  his 
Restitutio,  63 — 5.  His  arrest  at 
Vienne  and  its  cause,  65,  6.  His 
Trial,  67 — ^70.  His  escape  from 
prison,  70,  1.  His  arrival  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  71,  2.  His  arrest,  72,  3.  His 
examinations  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Geneva,  73  sq.  Mutual 
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treatment  of  Calvin  and  Servetus,  | 
74 — 6,  78.  Decision  of  the  conn-  i 
cil  that  the  case  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Swiss  churches,  78. 
The  manner,  78,  9.  The  decision, 

•  80,  1.  The  decision  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  in  reference  to  the  manner  of 
his  death,  81,2.  Calvin’s  request 
for  a  milder  form  of  punishment, 
82.  Conduct  of  Servetus  after 
his  condemnation,  82  sq.  Farel’s 
exertions  in  his  behalf)  83—5.  His 
execution,  84,  5.  Calvin’s  de¬ 
fence  of  his  execution,  86,  7.  Its 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  87 — 91.  A  review  of  Cal¬ 
vin’s  conduct  in  reference  to  him, 
91,  2.  Degree  of  Calvin’s  crim¬ 
inality,  93,  4. 

Smithy  Rev.  Eli,  Missionary  in  Syria, 
Articles,  No.  X,  385 — 389,  and 
390—397. 

Smith,  Rev.  H.  B.,  Articles,  transla¬ 
ted  from  the  Theol.  Lectures  of 
Dr.  A.  D.  C.  Twesten,  No.  XI, 
499—539.  No.  XII,  760—774. 

Stvuirt,  Moses,  Prof,  in  Andover 
Theol.  Sem.,  Notice  of  his  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Roediger’s  edition  of  Ge- 
senius’  Hebrew  Grammar,  789. 

T. 

TertuUian,  His  idea  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Baptism,  689 — ^91.  Relation  to 
his  age,  691,  2. 

Theological  School  at  Geneva,  Its 
Professors,  Library,  Manuscripts, 
etc.,  786,  7. 

Theology,  Natural,  241 — ^284.  Too 
great  neglect  of  it,  241 — 4.  Mod¬ 
ern  works  in  Natural  Theology, 
242,  3.  Reasons  of  indifference 
to  it  examined,  244  sq. ;  it  is  said 
to  depreciate  Revelation,  244,  5 ; 
to  be  needless,  245,  6.  Limits 
affixed  to  Nat  Theol.  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  others,  246, 7.  On¬ 
tology  and  Deontology,  247,  8. 
The  province  of  Nat  Theol.,  248. 


Does  it  presuppose  moral  distinc¬ 
tions  ?  248 — 51 ;  embrace  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  existence  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Deity  ?  251 ;  include 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  }  251 
— 55.  Denial  of  the  scientific 

character  of  Nat.  Theology,  256, 
7.  Proofs  that  it  is  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  science,  257,  8.  Objec¬ 
tions  answered,  258  sq. ;  its  truths 
are  cognizable  by  sensation  or 
consciousness,  258, 9  ;  ideas  of  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  conver¬ 
sant  too  obscure,  259;  some  of 
its  most  important  facts  unattain¬ 
able  by  reason,  259,  60 ;  and  do 
not  belong  to  one  distinct  science, 
260,  1 ;  some  of  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  belief  on  which  it  is  found¬ 
ed,  are  false,  261 — 66 ;  imperfect 
state  of  its  present  developments, 
26() — ^9.  The  truths  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  Nat  Theology  better  sus¬ 
tained  than  those  of  some  other 
sciences,  268,  9.  Its  conclusions 
I  sustained  by  our  moral  sense,  269. 

This  science  interests  us  in  the 
'  works  of  nature,  270 — 73.  Aug- 
I  ments  our  interest  in  the  reveal- 
!  ed  word,  273,  6.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  a  written  revelation,  276 
— 8.  Proof  of  miracles  founded 
on  Nat  Theology,  278,  9.  Aid 
from  it  to  the  internal  proof  of 
j  Revelation,  279,  80.  Other  col¬ 
lateral  advantages,  280,  1.  Con- 
'  flicting  tendencies  among  divines, 
i  and  the  just  medium,  281 — 4. 

Tholuck,  Dr.  A.,  Notice  of  third  Ed. 
of  his  commentary  upon  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,  216. 

Thomson,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Misssionary 
in  Syria,  Article,  communicated 
with  Notes  by  E.  Robinson,  No. 
IX,  184—214. 

Toleration,  Turkish,  390 — 397.  Dif¬ 
ferent  Christian  sects  legal  in 
Syria,  390.  Difference  between 
Constantinople  and  Syria  explain- 
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ed,  390  sq.  Municipal  establish-  | 
ments  of  Constantinople,  391,  2. 
Mohammedan  principles  of  toler¬ 
ation  explained,  392 — 96.  It  is 
sufficient  for  protection  in  labors 
among  nominal  Christians,  396, 7. 

Tracy,  Rev.  Ira,  Article,  No.  X,  284 
-300. 

TrinUy,  (the)  499—539,  760—774. 
(Introductory  note,  499  —  501.) 
The  nature  of  God  both  one  and 
manifold,  501,  2.  De  Wette’s 
view  of  the  Trinity,  502,  3 ;  Ob¬ 
jections  to  it,  503-^.  Different 
phases  of  this  doctrine,  506.  Scrip¬ 
tural  basis  of  the  Trinity,  506 — ^9. 
Relations  of  our  natural  and  of 
our  higher  life  to  God,  509 — 12. 
The  Holy  Spirit  distinct  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  513 — 15. 
Value  of  speculation  upon  the 
Trinity,  516.  Uncertainty  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  it,  516 — ^20.  God  consid¬ 
ered  in  relation  to  the  revelation 
which  he  has  made  of  himself^ 
and  as  he  is  in  himseli^  520 — 6. 
Insufficiency  of  speculation  upon 
the  Trinity  without  the  Bible, 
527 ;  especially  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it  in  redemption,  527, 8.  Summa¬ 
ry  of  attempts  to  give  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  view  of  the  Trinity,  528  sq. 
Augustin’s  comparison  forms  the 
basis  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
scholastic  theologians,  528, 9.  Pe¬ 
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Errata. 

P.  26,  line  8,  for  stars  read  seas. — P.  89, 1.  8,  for  Edward  II.  read  Edward  VI. 
P.  130,  1.  19,  for  loss  read  lust. — P.  140,  1.  15,  for  private  re&A  prime. — P.  156,  1. 
3,  for  vices  read  views. — P.  168,  1.  36,  after  falls  insert  according  to  the. — P.  517, 
I.  30,  for  decision  read  derision. — P.  520, 1.  5,  after  to,  insert  it,  in. — P.  525, 1.  21, 
for  a  read  or. — P.  534, 1.  30,  for  union  read  vision. — P.  535, 1.  32,  for  ac  gentis 
read  agentis. 
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